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Charles Evans Hughes 


Charles William Eliot 


University Honors Secretary Hughes and Doctor Eliot 


The honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
bestowed by The University of the State of 
New York at the closing session of its sixtieth 
Convocation on October 17th upon Charles 
Evans Hughes, Secretary of State of the United 
States, and upon Charles William Eliot, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Harvard University. The 
degrees were conferred by Dr Frank P. Graves, 
President of the Universiy. Assistant Commis- 
sioner Augustus S. Downing presented Secre- 
tary Hughes for the degree, and Assistant 
Commissioner James Sullivan presented Doctor 
Eliot through his grandson, Charles William 
Eliot 2d, since the dean of American educators 
was unable to be present at the ceremony. 

Chancellor Chester S. Lord presided at the 


final session of the Convocation at which Sec- 
retary Hughes gave an illuminating address on 
“Our Constitutional Heritage.” 

In conferring the degree upon the Secretary 
of State, President Graves said: 

Charles Evans Hughes: The State of New 
York welcomes your return to its Capital City, 
where nearly two decades ago you entered upon 
your high duties as Governor of this Common- 
wealth. The University of the State of New 
York, in particular, claims you for its own as 
a student and teacher in its public schools and 
its institutions of higher learning, and delights 
to welcome in you the one who cast the deciding 
vote that made possible the architectural beauty 
of this great Education Building. 

Fearless defender of the rights of our 
people; exponent of the highest ideals and tra- 
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ditions of judicial practice; advocate of uni- 
versal peace, who have advanced this great 
cause through deeds not words; twice Gover- 
nor of the Empire State; Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; Secretary of State, 
whose definite policies, just standards, and fair 
dealing have given you an enduring place in 
the annals of this critical period in the history 
of the World and the Nation; Commissioner 
Plenipotentiary for the United States and 
Chairman of the International Conference on 
the Limitation of Armaments; the Regents of 
The University of the State of New York have 
delegated to me, as President of The Univer- 
sity, the high honor of bestowing upon you the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

In witness whereof I present to you this 
diploma, duly executed by direction of the 
Board of Regents, and place upon your 
shoulders our royal purple and gold as a visible 
symbol of our faith in the prophecy of your 
alma mater more than two score years ago that 
you “unite in the highest degree the three most 
important elements of success in life — ability, 
character and attainments.” 

President Graves spoke as follows in con- 
ferring the degree upon Doctor Eliot: 


Among the jostling multitudes on Life's high- 
way, is here and there one, who, early seeing 
a vision, pauses to make it a reality, and then 
serenely walks toward the horizon, whose sky 
is already brilliant with the gorgeous glow of 
his achievement. Such a man is Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot, whose honored name, sir, you bear. 


Blessed with a vision of enlarged and creative 
scholarship and the courage and ability to 
achieve it, he has advanced professional 
standards, promulgated principles of responsible 
intellectual freedom, and enriched our concep- 
tion of liberal education. Out of the restrictive 
traditions of a narrow New England college, 
he has led the way to the modern American 
university, democratic in spirit, vigorous in 
research, and big in resources. Always a 
champion of integrity in thought and deed, he 
retired after 40 years’ service as president of 
Harvard Universiy, to become a still more 
potent force in those movements looking toward 
the uplift and freedom of mankind. And today 
a leader of modern thought at four score years 
and ten, he is proving that 
+ age is opportunity no less 

Tha an youth itself, though in another dress, 

And as the evening twilight fades away, 

The sky is filled with stars invisible by day. 

And so upon Charles William Eliot, dean of 

American educators, guide, philosopher and 
friend to unnumbered thousands, leader of en- 
lightened public opinion, honored at home and 
abroad, but greater in himself than any title 
or foreign decoration bestowed upon him, the 
Board of Regents bestow the highest token of 
The University of the State of New York — 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws —and 
have delegated me as President to deliver 
through you, his grandson, this diploma and 
this hood of purple and gold as visible symbols 
of our affection and esteem for the greatest 
living American. 





Secretary Hughes Gives Scholarly Address on Constitution 


The address of United States Secretary of 
State Charles E. Hughes at the Friday evening 
session of the sixtieth Convocation of The 
University of the State of New York on the 
subject “ Our Constitutional Heritage” was a 
scholarly and enlightening exposition of the 
constitutional system of the United States and 
a clear-cut demonstration of the effectiveness 
of that system. 

His concluding words were: 

The more we consider the Constitution of the 
United States the more we shall marvel at the 
success of its arrangements and the firm hold 
that they still have, despite the lapse of 137 
years since it was written, upon the conviction 
of the people with respect to their existing 
needs. We have a process of amendment for 
which the Constitution itself provides, a process 
which recent history shows not to be too diffi- 
cult of application. And we are thus able to 
meet our needs as they arise. by appropriate 
modifications. 

There are many matters of detail as to which 
changes could be suggested. But as to the 


fundamental character of our constitutional 
system we must still believe, as did its founders, 
that it enables us to have “a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for a common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” 

Secretary Hughes proposed one constitutional 
change, declaring that with respect to the elec- 
tion of the President: 

It is quite clear that the present arrange- 
ment should be revised. In particular, the pro- 
vision for election by the House of Represen- 
tatives, and for the manner of conducting that 
election, in case no candidate for President has 
a majority of electoral votes, is seriously defec- 
tive and should be replaced by a more adequate 
method. It is also deserving of serious con- 
sideration whether the term of the presidency 
should not be extended to 6 years, with non- 
eligibility for a second consecutive term. 

The Secretary of State pointed out the neces- 
sity for the Supreme Court of the United 
States; he showed the difference between the 
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and the American system of 
government, the latter giving the president 
more and less power than a continental mon- 


parliamentary 


and more and less power than a prime 
and he proposed that cabinet officers 


arch, 
minister ; 
be permitted to take part in the debates in both 
houses of Congress. 

Secretary Hughes explained that the root of 
the constitutional system is found in the prin- 
ciple of duality, state governments being main- 
tained under prescribed limitations and each 
having equal representation in the Senate, while 
at the same time representation in the lower 
house is based on population, thus representing 
the people in the states. He then added: 

In this respect we find then that after 135 
years of experience, and with a new set of 
conditions, we still have a practical scheme of 
government for adequate national authority 
without sacrifice of necessary local autonomy, 
a scheme which works and which we can not 
in its basic arrangement alter. 


As a consequence of this, he said, we must 
continue to have a government of limited 
powers, each government, federal and _ state, 


having its own sphere and being prevented from 
transcending its limits. Then, he continued: 
If, however, we have a government of lim- 
ited powers, an indestructible Union of indes- 
tructible states, it is necessary that there should 
be judicial power to interpret and apply the 
limitations. The principle of duality makes 
essential a supreme tribunal with final author- 
ity to keep the peace, by deciding controversies 
between the states, and to maintain the rights 
of individuals — of the people from whom the 
Constitution proceeds and upon whom it oper- 
ates directly—according to the established 
division of powers. It has long been consid- 
ered desirable by enlightened communities that 
there should be established an international 
judicial tribunal which could determine inter- 
national controversies of a justiciable character. 
The difficulty has been to find a basis upon 
which great and small powers could unite in 
establishing such a tribunal. The people of the 
United States in forming their more perfect 
Union found a basis for maintaining peace 
between the thirteen commonwealths and all 
the states which should be admitted to the 
Union, and for the protection of constitutional 
rights of individuals, in the national judicial 
power. The states could not make final decision 
as to their own powers or the Nation would 
be at their mercy, that is, there would be no 
Nation. The Congress could not be the final 
arbiter of its authority, otherwise the states 
would be at the mercy of Congress, that is, 
there would be no states with assurance of their 
reserved powers. The jurisdiction of the 


Supreme Court of the United States in up- 
holding the constitutional guarantees of indi- 


vidual liberty is of vital importance, but if we 
had no due process clause or the other clauses 
as to personal liberty, we should still need the 
Supreme Court as the arbiter of constitutional 
right in order to preserve our dual system of 
government. The heart of the question of 
judicial review of legislation is in the position 
of the States. Once it is determined that we 
have, and are to continue to have, state govern- 
ments with the protection of the Constitution 
in the exercise of their reserved powers, it fol- 
lows that the integrity of the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court to uphold these powers as 
well as the limitations of these powers, and to 
safeguard the authority of Congress as well 
as the limitations of that authority, must be 
maintained. It was necessary that this author- 
ity to interpret and apply the Constitution 
should reside somewhere, and it could reside 
on Hy ag where the rights and obligations 
under law were to be judicially determined in 
the decision of controversies and where there 
would be the utmost assurance of learning, ex- 
perience and impartiality. It was essentially 
a judicial power that was required and it was 
also expedient that the authority should be 
exercised by the judicial branch of the 
Government. 


Hughes also discussed the 


Constitution 


Secretary pro- 


visions of the relative to the 
treaty-making power which, he said, has been 
questioned because of the power of a minority 
in the Senate to defeat a treaty negotiated by 
the Executive. He argued that although it is 
easy to make objections to the present system, 
it would be difficult to devise a better one since, 
in his opinion, the House of Representatives is 
too large to cooperate effectively in the treaty- 
majority of the 
neces- 


making power and a mere 
Senate, instead of the two-thirds 
sary, would not be sufficiently representative of 
the Nation. 

He pointed out that very few treaties have 
failed of approval in the Senate and mentioned 
that in the United States 
has concluded 54 treaties which were required 
to be submitted to the Senate, and that of these, 
53 have been sent to the Senate and 47 have 
already been approved. 


now 


past 3% years the 
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Sixtieth Convocation Is Profitable Gathering 


Interesting and instructive addresses and dis- 
cussions made the sixtieth Convocation of The 
University of the State of New York on 
October 16th and 17th a most profitable educa- 
tional gathering. 

The Convocation was opened by Chancellor 
Chester S. Lord. The invocation was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Richard E. Locke, pastor 
of the Madison Avenue Dutch Reformed 
Church of Albany. 

“ Experiments in Secondary Education” was 
the general subject of the Thursday afternoon 
session at which Vice Chancellor Adelbert 
Moot presided. Dr Edwin E. Slosson, director 
of Science Service of Washington, D. C., gave 
an address on “General Science in the First 
Year of the High School,” presenting reasons 
for the inclusion of general science in high 
school courses, and why it has a right to assert 
its claim as a complement to the special 
sciences. It is, he said, an effort at the unifi- 
cation of knowledge. He also discussed the 
content of such a course and the method of 
approach, saying that it should be concrete and 
comprehensive, inculcating a scientific habit of 
mind and making possible the acquisition of 
useful information. The choice of material, he 
said, is merely to find out what is most con- 
venient to handle, and what will disclose the 
secret principle of Nature most easily. The 
teacher of general science has an opportunity 
to preach the unity of Nature, he said, and to 
make the generalizing and synthesizing course 
a means of giving pupils the proper perspective. 

The application of the “individual method” 
of instruction in the Bronxville Public Schools 
was described by A. J. Stoddard, superintend- 
ent of schools at Bronxville. His paper was 
discussed by Charles F. Todd, principal of the 
Eastwood Union School; Ralph I. Underhill, 
superintendent of schools at Scarsdale; and Dr 
Otis Caldwell, principal of the Lincoln School, 
New York City. 

Superintendent Stoddard explained that the 
individual method is a modification of the sys- 
tems of instruction known as the Dalton Plan 
and the Winnetka Plan, both of which aim 
“to break the lockstep of teaching children in 
grades and classes,” and that it permits each 
child to progress as an individual according to 
his own rate and ability. 

“Under the individual method,” he said, 


“every attempt is made to throw more responsi- 
bility on the child and to make him feel that 
his school work is his and not the teacher’s 
job,” making the progress of every child the 
measure of the efficiency of the classroom. 

Superintendent Stoddard reported that par- 
ents have given gratifying cooperation in 
working out this experiment; that all pupils 
are studying harder than ever before, that they 
are growing in their ability to plan their own 
time efficiently and in their willingness and 
desire to assume responsibility for their work; 
and that teachers know more about what each 
pupil is accomplishing. 

The Scarsdale application of the Dalton Plan 
of individual instruction was explained by 
Superintendent Underhill. It was adopted, he 
said, to solve problems connected with indi- 
vidual differences among pupils, and_ the 
passivity of pupils toward their own education. 
His discussion centered largely in the details 
of the manner of introducing the plan in the 
Scarsdale school system. He made the follow- 
ing conclusion : 

Individual instruction in Scarsdale has not 
been established long enough for us to be able 
to produce objective, scientific data to prove its 
effectiveness in comparison with the old 
method. There is no doubt that the quality of 
the work has improved and that the pupils have 
raised their own standards of thoroughness. 
Very few tests have been failed and the record 
of the school on the June 1924 Regents Exam- 
inations was the best that the school has made. 
The behavior responses of the children, their 
awakened sense of responsibility, their consid- 
erate use of freedom of movement in the 
building, their quickened sense of the signifi- 
cance of the “job” have been most gratifying. 

The Dalton Plan as the “personal method” 
was discussed by Principal Todd. The plan, 
he said, makes it possible for teachers to know 
pupils, their adaptations and their possibilities 
more thoroughly than ordinarily possible under 
the usual organization. 

“If there is anything that we need in our 
American schools,” he said, “ it is a system that 
will stimulate the teachers to individual re- 
search to find the adaptation of their pupils.” 

This means, he said, vocational guidance, not 
confined to the trades alone, but to all occupa- 
tions. True vocational placement, he said, 
coupled with the Dalton Plan of organization 
will in time make possible “the maximum of 
education in the minimum of time.” 
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Doctor Caldwell discussed the paper of 
Superintendent Stoddard and also the paper of 
Doctor Slosson. 

He declared that while few will argue against 
the proposition that rapid pupils should be 
differentiated from slow pupils, the task in- 
volves many problems. An 8-year-old boy, he 
said, is usually biologically, physiologically and 
socially an 8-year-old, and to cause him to move 
more rapidly in subjects which are organized 
for pupils of older biological ages may gain 
intellectual occupation for a time at the ex- 
pense of social growth and adjustment. The 
big problem, in his opinion, is to reorganize 
subjects of study so that more intellectual 
exactions in both quantity and quality may be 
made by use of material and situations which 
are commensurate with the pupils’ biological 
and social ages. 

He recognized the value of the Dalton Plan 
and the Winnetka Plan as experiments but 
pointed out a number of questions that he 
believes must be answered more convincingly 
before they are generally adopted. 

In discussing the subject of a general science 
course, Doctor Caldwell declared that this sub- 
ject creates interest in science and results in 
increased enrolment in all science subjects. He 
expressed surprise that in New York State 
schools only 5 per cent of high school pupils 
were enrolled in general science courses in 
1921-22 while the per cent in 13,700 high 
schools in the United States was 18.3. 

“Experiments with Intelligence Tests in 
New York City High Schools” was the sub- 
ject discussed by Dr Stuart H. Rowe, principal 
of the Wadleigh High School, New York City. 

Doctor Rowe reported that in the past 6 
years about 100,000 intelligence tests have been 
given in the New York City high schools for 
the purpose of making classifications of pupils 
so that homogeneous classes might be created. 
Schools which have used the tests, he said, 
testify that such classification has many advan- 
tages: bright pupils are not retarded by slow 
pupils and advance more rapidly or have their 
work made more thorough and _ interesting; 
slow pupils are saved much invidious com- 
parison and discouragement; and courses may 
be adapted to their mentality; and teachers 
suffer less strain. 

Doctor Rowe also discussed the difficulties 
that must be met in the testing program, and 
suggested methods of classifying pupils and of 


adapting instruction to them after they are 
classified. 

At the Thursday evening session a portrait 
of former Regent Abram I. Elkus, now Judge 
of the Court of Appeals of New York State, 
was presented by his friend, Jerome B. Land- 
field. It was accepted by Chancellor Lord. 

Addresses were also given by Dr Walter A. 
Jessup, president of the State University of 
Iowa, on the subject of “ Changing Education,” 
and by Dr James Brown Scott, author of 
treatises on international law, on the subject 
“Should There Be a Third Hague Peace 
Conference?” 

Doctor Jessup declared that educational prac- 
tice at a particular moment is but a reflection 
of the attitudes, evaluations and ideals of a 
dominating public, and pointed out the read- 
justments in education that have been made in 
the past and the changes that likely will occur 
in the future. 

As an illustration of the progress that has 
been made he contrasted the little red school- 
house of a generation ago to the consolidated 
school of the present, with its enriched cur- 
riculum, its attempts at adaptation to the 
differences in children, its attention to health 
and recreation, its emotional appeals and its 
social activities. Likewise, he showed the con- 
trast between the small academy of the past 
with the high school of today, and the college 
of a generation ago with the college and uni- 
versity of today. 

He concluded : 

_ Looking to the future, we may expect con- 
tinued emphasis in the whole fields of health 
and social relations. In the past, our schools, 
plant, teachers and curriculums were changed 
to meet the more practical demands. We may 
now expect to have questions of health, ques- 
tions of citizenship, thrust upon the educational 
horizon at every turn. Just as we earlier 
attracted support for schools on the basis of 
our ability to give children practical power in 
the world, we will now be supported on the 
basis of our success in helping children to have 
better capacity for fitting into our political life; 
that there may be a greater likelihood that 
these children may grow into political assets 
rather than liabilities in our republican form 
of government. 

James Brown Scott maintained that from 
the origin, aims and achievements of the first 
two peace conferences at the Hague, it was 
evident that a third would have been called 
and that the system of conferences would have 
become an international institution. He pro- 
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posed that a third conference be called by the 
President of the United States to meet in 
Brussels upon the invitation of the king of the 
Belgians “in the hope that it will extend the 
domain of law and its application to nations, 
the peace of the world depending, as I veritably 
believe, upon the substitution of a fixed rule of 
law for the uncertain makeshifts of political 
expediency.” 

A reception by the Regents in the rotunda 
of the Education Building took place following 
the Thursday evening meeting. 

Regent William P. Baker presided at the 
Friday morning session subject, 
“Education for Character,” was discussed. 
“The Relation of Civic Education to Charac- 
ter Building” was the topic presented by Zenos 
E. Scott, superintendent of schools in Spring- 
field, Mass. He declared that proper emphasis 
upon character education is essential in order 
that intelligence may be used properly and he 
pointed out how greater progress in this direc- 
tion may be made. 

Speaking on the subject, “ Should the Educa- 
tional System of a State Be Held Responsible 
for the Moral Tone and Character of the 
People?” John J. Coss, associate professor of 
philosophy and director of the summer session 
at Columbia University, explained that the 
people of the United States have the general 
characteristics of being energetic, aggressive, 
self-reliant, adaptable, friendly, generous, rest- 
less under restraint and eager to have the best. 
He claimed that for the traits we as a people 
possess, no educational system is or can be held 
responsible, but for the control of these traits 
by intelligence, self-discipline and taste, the 
educational system has a measure of 
responsibility and can discharge it. He pointed 
out three main problems: (1) determination 
of the capacities of pupils; (2) determination 
of subject matter and methods; and (3) selec- 
tion and retention of an adequate teaching 
staff. The first two, he said, involve research 
programs, while the third is the step most pos- 
sible to take. He advocated comprehensive and 
far-reaching cooperative teaching by having 
lecturers tell of the lives of great leaders, the 
achievements of intelligence in the analysis of 
physical phenomna, and the problems we face 
in group prejudice, economics, politics and 
administration. He also urged the use of inter- 


when the 


large 


pretative courses in the arts. 
Dr Edwin F. Gay, of the School of Business 


Administration of Harvard University, declared 
that there is need at present for definite 
instruction and full discussion of the ethics of 
business in the professional schools of business. 
The term, “business ethics,” he defined to in- 
clude “not only the specialized ethics of the 
craft or occupation, but also the more general 
community standards which should prevail in 
the relations man to his 
employees and coworkers, to the public as con- 
sumers, and to the Government.” 

The desirable instruction can not and should 
not be given, he said, by a special course of 


of the business 


lectures on business ethics, since if thus pre- 
sented, the subject is made to stand apart and 
almost outside of the regular courses of in- 
struction, and tends to be regarded by the 
students as a task to be performed perfunc- 
torily or as a mere bit of “preaching” not 
vitally related to the technical training. The 
teaching can be effective and useful, he main- 
tained, only when the problems of human 
relationship involved are discussed as a normal 
and integral part of every course. 

The discussion of these 
by M. J. Fletcher, superintendent of schools in 
Jamestown. 

Regent Thomas J. Mangan presided at the 
Friday afternoon session. Dr John M. Clarke, 
Director of the State Museum, explained the 
educational functions of the New York State 
parks, speaking particularly of the small parks 
of scientific and scenic interest, and enumer- 


addresses was led 


ating spots with extraordinary lessons for the 
young and old, which have been saved from 
the invasions of commerce, industry and the 
incursions of community life. 

Robert Woods Bliss, United States Minister 
to Sweden, told of university life in the latter 
country. 

Answering the question, “Should the Col- 
legiate and Secondary Education Provided for 
Women be the Same as That Provided for 
Men?” Dr Arthur H. Norton, president of 
Keuka College, drew the following conclusions : 

The education should in general be the same. 

There should be ample opportunity for a 
choice of emphasis to meet the peculiar needs 
of each student. 

There is need for thorough revision of the 
education now offered. 

There is no ideal curriculum for all, and 
intellectual guidance is necessary in every case. 

President Norton presented a tabulation of 




















the replies to the question under discussion sub- 
mitted by college presidents, college deans, city 
superintendents of schools, and high school 
principals. This tabulation showed that eighteen 
answered in the affirmative; nine replied in the 
negative; eight urged that courses be the same 
but that liberal electives be made possible; and 
four claimed that the present system is wrong 
for both sexes. 

“The Increase in the Number of 
and the Diminishing Number of Men in Edu- 
Work” Mrs H. 


Hamilton, of board of 
She asserted that men are needed 


Women 


cational was discussed by 
Adelbert 
education. 
in the high schools and that no school is doing 
its best for the citizens of the future unless 


boys and girls come under the influence of 


the Elmira 


strong personalities of both sexes. 


As a cause of the decrease in the number 


of men in educational work she named the 
insufficient financial returns, and said that the 
economic law of supply and demand has until 
recently resulted in greater compensation for 
men than for women, and that only by increas- 
ing this have schools been able to obtain and 
retain the desired type of men. In order to 
live up to the letter and spirit of the Equal 
Pay Law, she said, “it has seemed reasonable 
to some to make discrimination in the positions 
held by men and women and grant added com- 
pensation to men, and thus check to some 
extent the decline in the number of men, which 
has been observed with some consternation by 
those concerned with the administration of 
public education.” 

After the address of Secretary Hughes and 
the conferring of the honorary degrees on 
Friday evening, the Convocation was closed 
with a benediction by the Rev. B. Malcolm 
Harris, pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
of Albany. 

Among those registered at the Convocation 
were 66 city and village superintendents of 
schools ; 97 district superintendents of schools; 
109 principals of high schools; 18 principals of 
elementary schools; 35 college representatives ; 
19 and 79 


teachers. 


normal school representatives ; 


The official proceedings of the Convocation 
will be published by the University. 
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Pupils make baskets and mats from corn husks 


Corn Husks Are Used 
In Handwork Problems 


Some interesting handwork problems in 
which local materials have been utilized to good 
advantage have been carried out in the schools 
of Malone the 


Plumb, who has submitted the accompanying 


under supervision of Grace 


illustration and made the following explanation: 
Pleasing as well as practical problems in the 
making of baskets and plant jar or hot dish 


mats may be worked out with corn husks. 
The simplest mat may be made by cutting 


two cardboard disks 6 inches in diameter. 
From the center of each a circle 2 inches in 
diameter is cut. The problem may be made 


more difficult by combining two mats to form 


a thick disc. Small flat wooden strips, like 
toothpicks, pushed between the cards can be 
made to hold the sections firmly together. 


Baskets require two cardboard cylinders, just 
enough space being allowed between them, as 
one is held inside the other, to hold the ends 
of the twisted husks. In the mats which form 
the bottoms of the baskets the center openings 
may be cut smaller than in the mats. 

Lined with attractive silk the corn husk 
basket becomes an acceptable work basket. 
Unlined, but with handle added, it becomes a 
flower or small fruit basket, and with a cover, 
which has an ingenious twisted fastening, it 
becomes a good twine ball holder. 
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American Education Week 

What is right with the public schools and 
how to strengthen them are two questions 
which are satisfactorily answered in the 
Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Week for September 1924. ‘Ine statements 
there presented tersely and graphically to show 
that America’s faith in her public schools is 
justified, that the objectives of the public school 
are sound, that today the school is doing more 
and doing it more effectively than ever before, 
and that notable success in life is increasingly 
dependent upon a complete education, may 
profitably be used by school officials in pro- 
moting American Education Week. 

A mere outline of these facts is sufficient to 
indicate how strong a case is presented. 

The faith in the public schools is justified, 
it is pointed out, because: (1) they are built 
on sound democratic principles; (2) increasing 
attendance reflects growing confidence in the 
schools; (3) progress has been made in reducing 
ignorance and illiteracy; (4) few but educated 
persons achieve notable success in life; and (5) 
the objectives of the public school are sound. 

Answering the question of how the public 
schools may be strengthened, the bulletin states : 
(1) a better teacher must be provided; (2) 
equalization of opportunity must be made pos- 
sible by increasing the size of the units from 
which school support is derived; and (3) a 
modern curriculum must be provided. 

An emphatic affirmative is the answer to the 
Can we afford to strengthen the 
The Nation’s wealth is ade- 


question : 
public schools? 


quate and good schools pay. In this connection 


the bulletin states: 

The issue is one of priority not of ability. 
Our resources are sufficient to give us every- 
thing we want in public education, if we decide 
intelligently what we want and want it badly 
enough. The problem is one of social values 
and choices. 

_ Does the Nation want race tracks more than 
it wants adequate playground facilities? Are 
we more anxious to provide an unlimited sup- 
ply of pleasure cars than we are to provide 
busses to carry children to schools made effec- 
tive through consolidation? Do billions spent 
for “luxurious food” bring greater dividends 
than thousands spent to provide the children in 
slum sections with enough food so their 
starved bodies will respond to the efforts of 
the teacher? These are the choices that must 
be made. 

— )- — 


Governor Issues Proclamation 

A proclamation recommending the observance 
of American Education Week has been made 
by Governor Smith. The proclamation follows: 

State of New York 
Executive Chamber 
Albany 

Under our democratic form of government 
with universal suffrage, an educated people is 
necessary for an intelligent participation in 
civic and community life. That the children 
of today, who will be the citizens of tomorrow, 
may be fitted adequately to meet the great 
responsibilities of the future, the generous sup- 
port of its schools should be the first duty of 
every community. It is, therefore, desirable 
that a definite time should be set apart to con- 
centrate the attention of our citizens upon the 
educational needs and opportunities of the State 
and Nation, that they may acquire a more sym- 
pathetic understanding of the schools through 
visitation and wide-spread discussion. 

Therefore, the President of the United States 
having proclaimed an Education Week and 
urged its recognition throughout the Nation, 

I, Alfred E. Smith, Governor of the State 
of New York, recommend that the people of 
this State observe the week from November 
17th to 23d inclusive as American Education 

Week and I urge schools and other public 

agencies, and civic and religious bodies, to 

cooperate in making this week a contribution to 
the State’s progress in education. 

GIveN under my hand and the Privy 
Seal of the State at the Capitol in 
the City of Albany this 24th day of 
October in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty- 


(L. s.) 


ur. 
(Signed) Atrrep E. SMITH 
By the Governor 
Georcr B. GRAVES 
Secretary to the Governor 
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Chancellor Lord Speaks 
at Patchogue Dedication 


Chancellor Chester S. Lord of the Board of 
Regents gave the principal address at the dedi- 
cation of the new high school in Patchogue on 
October 8th. The $500,000 structure is located 
on a site of 8 acres and has a capacity of 900 
pupils. It is attractively built and thoroughly 
equipped for the school needs of the community, 
having adequate classrooms and _ laboratories, 
excellent lighting, heating and ventilating facili- 
ties, an auditorium with a seating capacity of 
1157, a library and a large gymnasium. 

A building such as the new Patchogue High 
School, said Chancellor Lord, is an inspiration 
both to teachers and pupils, and will result in 
better work by both. In behalf of the Board 
of Regents he congratulated the citizens upon 
the completion of “this beautiful, this thrice 
useful, this enduring monument to the cause of 
education.” 

Speaking of the aims of American education 
Chancellor Lord said in part as follows: 

Why does our State maintain this vast sys- 
tem of free education? Is it to teach a boy to 
make his living only, to run a_ typesetting 
machine, or conduct a pharmacy, or be a den- 
tist, or keep books for somebody? Not at all. 
The Government is trying to teach the boy to 
become a good citizen. Much as we need good 
physicians and good printers and good account- 
ants, we have greater use for good citizens. 

The primary object of the American free 
school system always has been to give that 
intellectual training that fits men to rule and 
direct and legislate, to understand the affairs 
of the State and be interested in them, to take 
their place and do their share in public leader- 
ship, to assume their share for the safety of 
the State and the Republic. The good citizen 
should understand the great principles that ever 
have governed human conduct as well as the 
function of them, the theories of life as well 
as their practice, the methods of reasoning as 
well as the methods of doing. The American 
free school system has ever sought the good of 
the State rather than the prosperity of the 
individual, the making of good citizens rather 
than the making of good business men. 

This is the first concern of the State — the 
making of useful citizens. It next concerns 
itself to help the student in every possible way 
toward business success and personal happiness. 

Educators are gratified, he said, at the 
demand for education that has resulted in in- 
creased enrolment, and have studied the prob- 
lem of arranging courses to include instruction 
in special subjects for vocations and also 
information of a more general nature to make 


vocational life an intellectual life. 


uw 
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National Geographic Plates 
Available to School Libraries 
Through the generosity of J. S. Hildebrand, 
chief of the School the National 
Geographic Magazine, Washington, D. C., the 


Service of 


Department is in possession of 100 sets of the 
color series of pictures published in the National 
Geographic Magazine. These pictures are the 
same as the souvenir sets distributed in Wash- 
ington to delegates to the National Education 
Association convention, and should be very use- 
ful as bulletin material in school libraries. 

To insure their greatest usefulness the pic- 
tures will be sent only to school libraries mak- 


ing application for them, and all requests 
should be addressed to Library Extension 
Division, State Education Building, Albany, 
N. Y. 

tiie 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 

State Teachers Association, district meetings, 
Buffalo, November 13-14; Rochester, Novem- 
ber 14-15; Binghamton, November 6-7 

Council of Elementary School Principals and 
Teachers, district meetings at same times and 
places as meetings of State Teachers Associ- 
ation 

Science Teachers Association, district meetings 
at same times and places as meetings of State 
Teachers Association 

Association of Colleges and 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
Washington, D. C., November 28-29 

Associated School Boards and Trustees, Syra- 


Preparatory 


cuse, December 5-6 
National for Vocational 
Indianapolis, December 11-13 
Principals, 


Society Education, 


Associated Academic Syracuse, 
December 29-31 

Department of 
February 21-27 

National Council of 
February 25-26 

Teachers conferences, third district of Allegany 
county, Bolivar, November 10-11; fourth dis- 
trict of Broome Chenango Forks, 
November 6; all districts of Erie county, 
Buffalo, November 12; first district of Alle- 
gany county, Rushford, November 10-11; 
second district of Allegany county, Cuba, 
November 10; all districts of Orange county, 
Goshen, November 6-7; second and seventh 
districts of Steuben county, Bath, November 
20-21; second district of Cattaraugus county, 
Allegany, November 21 


Superintendence, Cincinnati, 


Education, Cincinnati, 


county, 
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Superintendent Craft’s Report Contains Interesting Items 


A concise yet comprehensive statement of the 
duties of district superintendents, a clear-cut 
explanation of the benefits of physical training, 
and a presentation of facts regarding the trans- 
portation of school children are among other 
interesting items in the annual report of Roscoe 
C. Craft, superintendent of schools of the 
second supervisory district of Suffolk county, 
which is published in District News, a period- 
ical devoted to the school interests of that 


district. 

Of the duties of district superintendents he 
states : 

The office of district superintendent is unique 
in school administration. His supervision is 
not confined to a township as in New England 
nor does it cover a whole county as in the 
South and West. His territory is usually more 
than one town and less than a whole county 
It follows town lines here and there without 
much regard to community interest. The dis- 
trict superintendent’s duties are multifarious 
He is the consular agent and “eyes in the 
field’ for the Commissioner of Education. He 
is a Statistician for the Education Department, 
gathering all kinds of data and compiling them. 
He is the judge and arbiter in many minor 
school affairs. He is counsellor and advisor in 
matters of school management, discipline, cur- 
ricula, textbooks, library, furniture and equip- 
ment. He watches the financial interests of 
the districts and apportions the public moneys. 
He encourages and assists inexperienced teach- 
ers. He studies educational policy and presents 
it in way of advice to his school patrons. He 
inspires students to their best educational 
achievements. He is an optimist. 

His statements regarding physical training 
follow: 

A protest is heard from many rural trustees 
over the requirements of the physical training 
law. The presumption that because a child 
lives in the country and walks a mile or two 


to school every day he does not need physical 
education is fallacious. Physical education is 
not the same as physical exercise. Statistics 
prove that children living in the cities show a 
higher percentage of physical fitness than those 
living in the country. This is doubtlessly due 
to better medical inspection and physical educa- 
tion. In many respects the country boy and 
girl are not getting a “square deal” and it is 
particularly true in physical education. The 
cost of the physical training teacher to the dis- 
trict is quite insignificant. The State refunds 
a third or more of the cost. Last year the 
increase in tax rate to support the physical 
training teacher was about three cents per hun- 
dred dollars of assessed valuation, the State 
paying a third of it, or one cent. A few dis- 
tricts are “getting by” without employing the 
special teacher. This is a dangerous and costly 
process. It is dangerous because it jeopardizes 
the public money and it is costly because if 
the regular teacher attempts the work for 
which she is usually untrained it takes her time 
from the regular classes and impairs her eff- 
ciency. One trustee said, “I would not deprive 
the children of the joy of the physical training 
teacher’s visit for the little it costs the district.” 

The transportation situation in the district is 
summed up as follows: 

Transportation of pupils as a “bogie” 
against consolidation passes into thin air when 
the real facts are known. The district super- 
intendent made a survey of the number of 
children now being transported in the towns 
of Brookhaven and Islip in conveyances other 
than those owned by pupils’ families and was 
surprised to find the number to be 344. Ac- 
cording to reports made in answer to the ques- 
tionnaire these children were carried without 
the slightest accident occurring to any of them 
In other words an aggregate of about 60,000 
children were carried night and morning during 
the 180 days of school without harm coming 
to one. Of these 344 children the districts paid 
all or part of the transportation of 269 of them 
while 65 paid for themselves. 


' Federal Bureau Lists Material for Teachers 


Publications and other materials of all fed- 
eral departments useful to teachers are listed 
for the first time in a bulletin just issued by 
the United States Bureau of Education. 

The materials listed include bulletins, leaflets, 
circulars, periodicals, maps, charts, mounted 
exhibits, models, stereopticon slides and moving 
picture films. This listing by sources of the 
wealth of material readily available through the 


federal government departments will be very 
helpful to the educational world as few know 
the nature of the available material or the 
method of obtaining it. The bulletin is freely 
illustrated, reproducing types of the material 
available. Persons desiring the bulletin should 
address the Commissioner of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, D. C., 
asking for Bulletin 1924, no. 23. 
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State honor monogram (left) and honor 
emblem 


Normal School Students 
May Win Department Awards 


A plan for students in training at New York 
State Normal Schools to earn a special state 
monogram and an emblem for all-around pro- 
ficiency in school activities has been outlined 
by the Physical Education Bureau of the 
Department. 

The purpose of the plan is to encourage the 
teachers in training to take more active part 
in the various activities of the schools, so that 
they will be better qualified as teachers and as 
leaders in community life. 

It is expected that those who show them 
selves to be outstanding athletes or leaders in 
physical activities will be stimulated to apply 
themselves to meet the scholastic requirements 
and fit themselves to act as teachers of those 
activities, and that the students who are already 
proficient in scholastic work will be encouraged 
to improve their opportunities to strengthen 
their health and physical ability. 

There will be five groups of points. To 
qualify for state honor the student must earn 
a minimum number of points in each group. 
One thousand points in all must be won. The 
five groups are health, scholarship, sportsman- 
ship, leadership, and physical activities. 

Se ne 
Fellowship Established 
for Study in China 


Through the Mrs Willard 
Straight, a research fellowship for study in 
China has been established, carrying a stipend 
of $2000 a year for 3 years. Application blanks 
may be obtained from Dr Stephen P. Dugan, 
director of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 522 Fifth avenue, New York City. 


generosity of 
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Perrysburg Teachers Study 
Educational Measurements 
Waller of the 


supervisory district of Cattaraugus county has 


Superintendent G. E, fourth 
organized the teachers of the town of Perrys- 
burg for the purpose of studying educational 
measurements. The following have been elected 
officers: W. B. Fancher, president; Nellie 
Woodruff, secretary; and Mrs Kate Thrasher, 
treasurer. 

The organization plans to give monthly tests 


during the school year. Following each 
monthly test a meeting will be called to com- 
pare results, study individual children, offer 


suggestions for teaching and organization and 
note progress made month by month. 

At the first this 
which was held on October 3d, the subject of 
reading the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale was adopted for use by 


meeting of organization, 


was discussed and 
The plan is to give one form 
the 
November meeting the results of 


the organization. 


of this scale each month of school 


At the 


silent reading test will be reported and com 


year. 
the 


pared, after which the subject of arithmetic 
will be discussed and a test adopted for use by 


the organization. It is probable that the 
Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals in Arith- 
metic and Stone’s Reasoning Test will be 
adopted at this time. At this mecting the 


teachers will be trained in giving and scoring 
the tests and in remedial follow-up work. 


During the year it is hoped that tests in 


reading, arithmetic, spelling and handwriting 


will be covered. Some time will be devoted 


to a study of the statistical procedure neces- 


sary in handling test results. The results will 


be plotted. The organization has started off 


with enthusiasm and interest and would be 


interested in hearing, through the columns of 
the Bulletin, the results and experiences of 


similar organizations in the State. 





Oo = 
Five New Superintendencies 
Established in Villages 
Five new superintendencies have been estab- 
lished in villages of the State, at 
Great Neck, Mineola, Scarsdale and Northport. 
The superintendents are: Bronxville, A. J. 
Stoddard; Great Neck, C. E. Meleny; Mineola, 
Harlan B. Allen; Scarsdale, Ralph I. Under- 
hill; Northport, M. D. Losey. 


Bronxville, 
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Superintendent Lester Explains Plan Used in Testing Pupils 


How the teachers in the fourth supervisory 
district of Cayuga county, of which Dr Fred 
V. Lester is superintendent of schools, conduct 
their testing program is set forth in a state- 
ment by Superintendent Lester. 

As this district has been using the standard- 
ized tests for more than 3 years, most of the 
teachers know the way to give them. At first 
the superintendent went to every room and with 
the assistance of the teacher or principal con- 
ducted the tests and scored the results. Very 
few teachers are changed from year to year. 
Consequently there are not many new teachers 
to be introduced to this work. Superintendent 
Lester explains the plan as follows: 

All the teachers of grades and one-room 
schools are called together in groups of from 
eight to fourteen teachers on an afternoon 
given to the testing program. The superin- 
tendent acts as an advisor and two of the more 
experienced teachers give a test to the teachers 
who act as pupils. All the directions of a 
standardized test are carefully followed. Each 
teacher scores a paper and then the papers are 
rescored by the teachers while those giving the 
test act as directors of the work. Criticism 
of the giving of the test and a general dis- 
cussion follow. The time element is very care- 
fully considered. Teachers are instructed to 
use a watch with a second hand so that the 


exact time may be given in case of a test that 
is limited in time. 

The teachers are then furnished with blanks 
to be used in their schools or classes on a day 
appointed and at a time chosen at the teachers’ 
meeting. The superintendent reviews the scor- 
ing but gives no test except in the case of a 
teacher who wishes his help on account of her 
lack of experience in testing. * 

If there is time during the afternoon given 
to instructions to the teachers, a general dis- 
cussion of school plans and problems is taken 
up. This has been found to be a very helpful 
part of the afternoon and is much appreciated 
by the teachers. 

Superintendent Lester plans to give two tests 
in reading and two tests in English this year, 
one of each being given in the fall and the 
second of each in the spring. Graphs will be 
given the teachers to show the standings of 
their pupils in the fall, the gain during the year 
and the standard for the grade. The graphs 
for the school or grade are marked in black, 
the standard in red and the standard for the 
supervisory district in green. 

The superintendent reports that the graphs 
attract attention and help the work by showing 
how a class compares with all pupils and with 
the pupils of other schools in the same town 
or supervisory district. 


Advisory Council Members Reappointed by Regents 


The following reappointments to the advisory 
councils of the University have been made by 
the Regents. 

Convocation Council, Professor George P. 
Bristol, Cornell University; Principal John H. 
Denbigh, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn 

College Council, President Frederick C. 
Ferry, Hamilton College 

Academic Council, Principal J. H. Conroy, 
St Mary’s Academy, Ogdensburg 

Library Council, Librarian Laure C. Foucher, 
Utica Public Library 

Medical Council, Thomas Ordway, Albany 
Medical College 

Music Council, George H. Gartlan, director 
of music, New York City 

Industrial Education Council, John M. 
O'Hanlon, Troy 


Agricutural Education Council, C. W. Burk- 
ett, New York City 

Dental Council (deans of the dental schools), 
Alfred R. Starr, New York College of Den- 
tistry; Daniel H. Squire, College of Dentistry, 
University of Buffalo; Frank T. Van Woert, 
School of Denistry, Columbia University 

Veterinary Council (dean of the veterinary 
school), Veranus A. Moore, New York State 
Veterinary College, Cornell University 

Pharmacy Council (deans of the pharmacy 
schools), William C. Anderson, Brooklyn Col- 
lege of Pharmacy; Henry H. Rusby, College 
of Pharmacy of the City of New York; Wil- 
liam Mansfield, Albany College of Pharmacy; 
Willis G. Gregory, College of Pharmacy, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo; Jacob Diner, College of 
Pharmacy, Fordham University 
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Local History of New York State 
Governors under Queen Anne 


Edward Hyde, Lord Cornbury, who was 
descended from a celebrated historian and p sli- 
tician and related to the reigning family of 
England, brought to New York in May 1702, 
when he came as governor, all the advantages 
of inherited position. When he yielded office 
in December 1708, he retired with an unenvied 
reputation. The developing spirit of civil and 
religious liberty in the colony was much 
assisted by his efforts to subdue it. He endeav- 
ored to impress the colonial assembly with the 
idea that it owed all its powers to royal favor; 
and in describing for the English government 
one of his contests with that body, he declared 
that some of the members were possessed of 
the belief that, “as they were Representatives 
of the people of this Province, they were 
intituled to the same privileges and had a Right 
to the same powers and authoritys that the 
House of Commons in England enjoy, and that 
they ought not to suffer the Queen’s Councill 
to make any amendments to a money bill, that 
they ought to have a Treasurer of their own, 
to whom and by whom all the money raised 
by Act of Assembly should be paid, and who 
should be accountable to them.” Cornbury 
found in the assemblies with which he came 
in conflict forerunners of the men of ’76, who 
were to vindicate the rights of the people and 
of their chosen representatives. 

A financial experiment of that time was the 
attempt by royal proclamation to regulate the 
current value of coin in the provinces, where 
Spanish money had a large circulation. Since 
New York endeavored to observe the newly 
established rate, while neighboring colonies did 
not, the effect was that New York’s coin flowed 
in abundant streams to Pennsylvania, where it 
was rated higher, and to New England, where 
it not only passed at a more favorable rate, 
but was freely clipped. The governor sus- 
pended the proclamation and represented to the 
lords of trade in London the ruinous effects 
of its observance. 

Reporting on the number of inhabitants of 
the province, Cornbury stated that the popula- 
tion suffered a drain by the movement of people 
from Kings county to New Jersey, where they 
found unoccupied land and paid neither duties 
nor taxes. While he was governor, the act 


vacating certain extravagant grants of land was 
repealed; but he expressed his view that the 
Evans grant, described by him as containing 
nearly 300,000 acres, should be vacated as 
notoriously hindering the settling of the 
country. 

A notice of Cornbury’s life in New York 
City would be incomplete without a mention 
of his habit of wearing female attire for the 
gratification of his whim or vanity and the 
entertainment of visitors to the fort. 

The administration of Lord John Lovelace, 
which was ended in less than 5 months by his 
death, won him good opinions from the people 
of the province. An interesting incident was 
his bringing with him from England in 1708, 
a few Palatines, for whose subsistence he made 
an advance of money. Lieutenant Governor 
Richard Ingoldsby exercised the powers of 
governor for nearly a year, although his com- 
mission was revoked some months before he 
yielded to Gerardus Beekman, president of the 
council. 

Robert Hunter's term of service extended 
from June 14, 1710, to July 21, 1719, including 
a part of the reign of Anne and several years 
of the rule of George I. The spirit of party 
was abated and religious intolerance was dis- 
couraged by his influence. Differences between 
governor and assembly, however, continued, and 
concessions were obtained from him, such as 
the emission of a large amount of paper cur- 
rency which as late as 1750 had not been 
redeemed. 

During Hunter's conduct of affairs the Pala- 
tines, German refugees from persecution, came 
to the province of New York. Their dissatis- 
faction with the labor of making tar on the 
pine lands along the Hudson river and their 
removal to the Mohawk country, seem not to 
have been due to any lack of faithfulness in 
his performance of a difficult task, to make the 
Palatines self-supporting and contented and to 
return to the home government the money ad- 
vanced by the queen for their settlement and 
maintenance. 

In 1715 Hunter renewed the Covenant Chain 
with the Five Nations. There is greater inter- 


est, however, in his suggestion in 1710, in a 


(Concluded on page 62) 
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Superintendents Elect Officers at Albany Meetings 


Officers were elected and resolutions adopted 
at the business meetings of the Council of City 
and Village School Superinendents and of the 
Association of District Superintendents which 
were held during Convocation Week. 

The officers of the former organization are: 
president, Ward C. Moon, Poughkeepsie; vice 
president, George R. Staley, Rome; secretary- 
treasurer, E. L. Ackley, Johnstown. 

The officers of the Association of District 
Superintendents are: president, W. W. Ray- 
field, Webster; first vice president, Ruth M. 
Johnston, Port Leyden; second vice president, 
C. I. Kingsbury, Mexico; secretary, Mrs Emma 
Chase, Monticello; treasurer, Orrin A. Kolb, 
Lockport ; members of the executive committee, 
P. B. Matthews, Bridgehampton; R. M. 
MacNaught, Windham; C. J. Mousaw, Schroon 
Lake; C. I. Kingsbury, Mexico; John S. Childs, 
Oxford; Herbert T. Morrison, Weedsport ; 
William E. Pierce, East Aurora; George H. 
Kovey, Katonah; member of the examination 
committee, Gertrude E. Hyde, Moira. 

Resolutions adopted by the district superin- 
tendents include the following: 

Recommending that the Department call a 
series of conferences in Albany at which all 
educational organizations of the State shall be 
represented, and that an education bill be pre- 
pared embodying the collective judgment grow- 
ing out of such conferences and studies that 
have already been made 

Recommending a complete separation of city 
schools from city government 

Petitioning the Commissioner of Education 
to use his influences to extend the usefulness 
of the Rural Education Bureau by supplying 
in the Bureau a helping teacher for rural ele- 
mentary education to assist district superin- 
tendents at conferences and in special problems 
of supervision, and also a specialist in junior 
high school organization and administration to 
assist the district superintendents with prob- 
lems of rural high schools and junior high 
schools 

Urging that operators’ licenses to drive auto- 
mobiles be granted to school children between 
the ages of 15 and 18 years so that they may 
drive automobiles to and from school 

Recommending the equalization of taxation 


for school purposes 
Requesting that a greater percentage of the 


cost of education be paid by the State and a 
smaller percentage by the districts 

Urging the amendment of the Education 
Law so that school districts employing one 
teacher, and having an assessed valuation of 
$100,000 or less, may receive $200 additional 
as at present and in addition $5 for each $1000 
that the assessed valuation is less than $100,000 

Asking the Board of Regents to modify its 
ruling that no school may give Regents exam- 
inations for credit during any year in advance 
of its registration in the University, so that 
academic schools may be permitted to give 
Regents examinations for credit and also to 
receive academic quotas as heretofore 

Favoring the appointment on the Board of 
Regents of a representative from a common 
school district of the State 

Favoring the reestablishing of the difference 
in salary levels changed by the Equal Pay Law 
of 1924 

Indorsing the bill passed by the Legislature 
last year to give financial aid for the building 
and repairing of schoolhouses 

The city and village superintendents adopted 
resolutions favoring the separation of schools 
from city governments; asking that differences 
in salaries for teachers be reestablished; chang- 
ing the meeting date from October to Feb- 
ruary ; recommending the framing of an educa- 
tional bill to provide equal educational oppor- 
tunity to all children of the State, the bill to 
be the result of conferences to be called and 
past studies; and advocating that members of 
the Board of Regents resign at the age of 70 
years, that no Regent succeed himself and that 
women be permitted to serve on the Board. 


Governors under Queen Anne 
(Concluded from page 61) 


letter to the lords of trade, that revenue may 
be obtained by “the laying, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, an Impost on all goods imported and 
exported into and from this Province.” Here 
too a vital principle was touched, destined to 
be a ground of strife when a duty on tea 
imported into America had been adopted as a 
means of providing revenue for the government 
beyond the sea. 
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District Superintendents Given 
Suggestions on Health Program 


Continuing the suggestions for improving the 
the 
Sherman, 


health program in rural schools, given in 
previous Bulletin, Dr 
Assistant Medical Inspector, lists the following 


the district superintendents 


Florence 


methods by which 
may aid: 
stimulate 


teach- 


1 By making additional effort to 
the school health program through the 
ers, urging a personal interest in each child 


conditions of buildings 
that 


2 By noting sanitary 


whenever he visits schools, and seeing 


conditions are made and kept healthful 


3 By stimulating competition in his various 
schools in health endeavor through daily inspec- 
and correction of physical 


tions, health clubs 


defects 

4 By taking a personal interest in the health 
program of each school, talking over the matter 
and parents when the 


with pupils, teachers 


opportunity presents 

5 By notifying the State Medical Inspector 
of all conferences with teachers 

6 By endeavoring to show the need and value 
of a district school nurse to parents and trus- 
tees and the possibility of districts combining 
to obtain one 


——— 


Educational Readings 
Compiled by Educational 


D. F. A Study 


Massachusetts 


Measurements Bureau 


School 


Super- 


Carpenter, of 


Achievement in a 


visory District. Journal Rural Education, 
v. 4, no. 1, p. 34-40, September 1924 


Superintendent Carpenter reports a survey of 
nineteen rural schools in northwestern Massachu- 
setts. The article includes tables showing how these 
schools rank in comparison with the one-room and 
consolidated schools studied and reported a few 
years previously under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Rural Education of the National Educa 


tional Association. 

Emerson, William R. P. Physical and Men- 
tal Unfitness in Children. School and 
Society. v. 20, no. 508, p. 361-65, Sep- 


tember 1924 

The article is an appeal “for a better acquain 
tance on the part of school authorities with actual 
and possible health conditions of children.” The 
“close relationship’’ between physical and mental 
normality is discussed, and a better health program 
is proposed. 
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The Measurement of 
Edu- 


Supervision, 


Feingold, Gustave A. 
Effort among High School Pupils. 
cational Administration and 
v. 10, no. 6, p. 385-94, September 1924 


An actual experiment to find the efficiency, or 
effort, quotient of high school boys and girls. This 
device was used to measure the effects of motiva- 
tion and of racial haracteristics upon school 
progress. 


Head, Walter D. & Davies, Thurstone J. 





The Dalton Plan in a Boys’ Preparatory 
School. Educational Review, v. 68, no. 3, 
p. 136-38, October 1924 
The authors find that the Dalton plan seems 
sound in principle and in general applicable in the 
private school of which they are teachers They 
indicate, however, that certain modif were 
found necessary to carry out the plan in their 
school. These modifications may be of interest to 
school people who have made attempts to follow the 
Dalton plan of organizatior 
Kethley, W. M. The Library in an Inter- 


Elemen- 
55 60, 


mediate School of Medium Size 


> 


tary School Journal, v. 25, no. 1, p 


September 1924 


Mr Kethley gives an account of the activities of 
the librarian and the way in which she directs the 
pupils’ library work, He enumerates the various 
kinds of library work undertaken by the pupils. 


Parker, Samuel Chester. Adapting Instruc- 


tion to Differences in Capacity. Elemen- 





tary School Journal, v. 25, no. 1, p. 20-30, 
Septe mber 1924 

rhe article is a reprint from Mr Parker's book, 
Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade Teaching. It 
summarizes and interprets various practical Gaevices 
actually employed by teachers in an effort to adapt 
their methods t individual differences in ability. 
In addition, it gives a history of individual and of 
group instruction, and makes a plea for a scientific 


balancing of the two methods in future educational 


practice, 
Level 


conditioned 


Rogers, Agnes L. The Intelligence 
and Academic attainment 
Students. Educational Administration and 
Supervision, v. 9, no. 6, p. 395-98, Septem- 


ber 1924 


Or 


An illustration of the prognostic value of intelli 
gence tests as a measure of success or failure of 
* conditioned ” college entrants. 

Vollintine, Grace. English Instruction — 


Its Daily Application. Journal of Educa- 
tional Method, 4:47-58, October 1924 


This account of the actual teaching situation and 
the methods employed to overcome the difficulties 
is intensely practical and particularly helpful in the 
section devoted to methods of increasing pupils’ 
vocabularies. It should be of particular help t 
those teachers having foreign-born children in their 


} 
isses. 


( 


was discovered in the basement of 


When fire 
the Bellmore school on October 11th, 200 pupils 


marched from the building without disorder. 


Boy pupils then formed a bucket brigade and 


put out the fire. 
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Museum Bulletin Describes Prehistory Period of State 


An accurate story of the prehistory period 
of New York State is given in the two volumes 
of the State Museum Bulletin on The Archeo- 
logical History of New York by A. C. Parker, 
State Archeologist. 

Throughout the two volumes interesting and 
puzzling questions are discussed and answered. 
For instance, not only is it related that the 
“undifferentiated proto-Asiatics” came to 
America by way of Bering strait but also it is 
told how and exactly why. It is also set forth 
that the Pacific coast, Mexico and South 
America had an abundant population long be- 
fore the eastern coast was settled because the 
western coast provided a natural route to the 
south while to the eastward were forbidding 
mountain barriers; why Indians of many tribes 
and bands came into New York; and that 
“New York State lies in a portion of the 
thermal belt surrounding the globe that sup- 
ports the most ehergetic people in the world.” 
This is given as one of the reasons why the 
Iroquois or Six Nations came to dominate all 
the tribes of eastern North America and why 
6000 Indians live in this State today. 


Gorton High School 
in Yonkers Is Opened 


The Charles E. Gorton High School at 
Yonkers was opened for classes on October 8th 
when pupils were transferred to the new build- 
ing from the Yonkers High School. Members 
of the board of education and other city officials 
attended the opening ceremonies. The cost of 
building and equipping the building is approxi- 


mately $1,000,000. 


A28m-024-16,500(3307) 


Indian “relics” have excited the interest of 
collectors for many years and there has been 
much speculation about them, but that these 
specimens of the Indians’ handiwork could be 
made to reveal a connected story remained for 
the scientist to discover. The bulletin gives 
facts on how to tell the differences between 
specimens and how to arrange them so that 
the life of the people may be understood and 
interpreted. 

Numerous illustrations of Indian “ relics ” 
together with plates illustrating forts and 
strongholds give an excellent idea of what 
materials the New York Indians made and 
used. Actual accounts of the exploration and 
excavation of buried Indian villages are given 
with minute detail, so that any amateur may 
make systematic collections in a manner ac- 
ceptable to great museums. The second volume 
of the work presents lists of all the known 
places in each county where Indian relics have 
been reported. 

This bulletin is sold for the cost of printing, 
$1.75. Application should be made to the New 
York State Museum. 


Ilion Taxpayers Vote $160,000 


For School Addition — 


At a special election in Ilion on October 11th, 
an appropriation of $160,000 for the construc- 
tion of two wings to the present high school 
building was authorized by a vote of 1002 to 
253. This was the fourth special election for 
the purpose of appropriating funds for the 
extension of Ilion’s school system, the proposi- 
tions being defeated at the previous elections. 
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